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HYMEN 


OR 
THE FUTURE OF MARRIAGE 


I 


This little book is an extension of a 
paper on Happiness and Marriage 
which I read before a Scientific Society. 
In preparing that paper I found that 
to deal at all adequately with my sub- 
ject it was necessary to devote some 
consideration to the whole sexual ethic 
now current, as well as to the question 
of sex-education. The scope of this 
book is, therefore, perhaps rather wider 
than the title indicates, but I have 
cndeavoured to keep Marriage in view 
as the central problem, and to consider 
the other problems of sex-life only in 
so far as they are of importance in 
relation to marriage. 
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Some of my opinions and prophecies 
will no doubt appear startling and 
revolutionary to the reader unacquain- 
ted with sexology. Startling I am 
afraid they must remain—it is inevit- 
able that one should be startled when 
one sets oneself for the first time to 
examine, with complete scientific ob- 
jectivity, problems which one has 
hitherto not examined at all, simply 
accepting the conventional judgments 
which have been inculcated, directly 
or indirectly, by one’s early training. 

But I must protest that I am not 
revolutionary. 1 have the greatest 
distrust of revolutionary changes. 
While a law extsts 1t should be obeyed. 
If the law is bad, one should not disobey 
it—one should aitempt to get tt changed. 
And the best way to get a law changed 
is to educate public opinion to realize 
that the law needs changing. Hence 
the importance of free discussion of 
sex-problems. 
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There is another point that I wish to 
make clear. When, in the course of 
this essay, I pass an adverse criticism 
on our present attitude towards any 
social evil—prostitution, say, or incest, 
or abortion—it must not be supposed 
that I am praising or advocating that 
evil. Very often I shall be pointing out 
that the evil is not always quite as bad 
aS we are apt to consider it, and that 
we might make it much less bad if we 
were to adopt a different attitude 
towards it. Sometimes I shall suggest 
that what is now considered to be a 
grave social evil may at any rate be not 
so anti-social as some other activity 
which we do not condemn at all. 
Occasionally I shall suggest that what 
is now considered a grave evil may 
conceivably, in certain circumstances, 
be the means of avoiding a greater evil. 

The reader may be struck by the 
fact that in certain directions I prophesy 
increased freedom for the individual, 
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so long as his activity does not harm 
the community. I should like to point 
out that in many other directions I 
prophesy the more careful safeguarding 
of communal interests where unre- 
strained individual liberty may threaten 
them. 

In a word, it is not the abolition of 
sexual morality that I am suggesting— 
it 1s rather the improvement of it. Just 
aS a plano needs tuning so that it may 
give the sweetest music, so, I believe, 
our sexual morality needs readjustment 
—a little loosening here, and a little 
tightening there—if individual and 
communal life is to be as harmonious 
as possible. 

Any moderately intelligent person 
who goes about the world with his eyes 
open—who is willing to face the truths 
of life even if they are disagreeable— 
must be struck by the appalling fre- 
quency of unhappiness in marriage. 
I can find no reason to believe that my 
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circle of friends and acquaintances is 
an exceptional one, and if I am to 
judge by them I must conclude that a 
large majority of marriages are un- 
successful. At present it is impossible, 
and it must always be difficult, to offer 
any exact statistics on such a point ; 
but, speaking broadly, I should say 
that only one marriage in four may be 
judged as even tolerably successful, 
and a very much smaller proportion 
can fairly be considered as really 
happy.’ 

Now I believe that this frequency 
of unhappiness is only one manifesta- 
tion of a very widespread sexual un- 
happiness; and, if we are to seek out 
the causes of failure or success and to 
indicate the lines along which marriage 
is likely to develop, it 1s essential that 
we should begin by considering the 


1 On careful reflection I fear that I have given 
an unduly large proportion of successes, and an 
unduly small proportion of failures, but I prefer 
to err on the side of optimism. 
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sex-problem in general. Our present- 
day attitude towards these problems is 
terribly muddle-headed and wrong, 
and gives rise to an appalling amount 
of quite unnecessary suffering. Only 
those who, through their personality 
and calling, receive the intimate con- 
fidences of large numbers of men and 
women, have an opportunity of realizing 
how frequent and how devastating 
such suffering is. Confidences like 
these come usually only to one who is 
sympathetic, tolerant, and unpreju- 
diced ; and it is, perhaps, not easy to 
appreciate the outlook of the sufferer 
unless one has, in one’s own life, known 
some such unhappiness. The doctor, 
the priest, and the educationalist (using 
these words in their widest sense) are 
those whose callings afford most oppor- 

1 Here and there in this essay will be found, 
unaltered, a few sentences from my introduction 
and notes to the English edition of Woman 


(Wie Bist Du Weib?), by Bernhard Bauer. 
London 1927. 
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tunity to receive confidences of this 
kind, but unfortunately the majority 
of persons in these professions have 
not escaped the general ignorance and 
prejudice in respect of matters relating 
to sex, and are therefore not in a 
position to sympathize with, and help, 
those who may wish to confide in them. 

I have used the words ‘ general 
ignorance and prejudice in respect of 
matters relating to sex’, and shall 
proceed to explain what I mean. The 
ignorance is due to lack of proper 
sex-education—a subject to which | 
shall refer later. The prejudice is due 
to our own faulty standards of sex- 
conduct. These standards are based 
largely on long-standing religious and 
social commands and _ prohibitions, 
many of which had a real value in some 
earlier condition of society, but are now 
obsolete or obsolescent. There seems 
to be a general belief that morality 
(especially sex-morality) is a fixed 
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thing, immune to change, though the 
derivation of the word itself plainly 
shows that ‘ morality’ is a matter of 
custom and varies from age to age and 
from place to place. As Kipling says: 


‘ Still the world is wondrous large, seven seas 
from marge to marge,— 
And it holds a vast of different kinds of man; 
And the wildest dreams of Kew are the facts 
of Khatmandhu, 
And the crimes of Clapham chaste in Mar- 
taban,’2 


Thus, to give only two illustrations, 
abortion, which under certain  con- 
ditions is legal in Turkey and Soviet 
Russia, 1s illegal in this and most other 
European countries. In [Trance it is 
criminal to advocate the limitation of 
the family, to teach contraceptive 
methods to others, or even to use them 
oneself (!). In the United States of 
America it is legal to advocate family 
limitation, but illegal to teach or use 
contraceptive methods. In England, 
Holland, and many other countries, the 
law permits one not only to advocate 


1 Quoted by kind permission of Mr Rudyard 
Kipling. 
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family limitation, but to teach and use 
contraceptive methods. Innumerable 
instances of different legal standards of 
morality, in different countries at the 
same cultural level, could be brought 
forward were it desired. 

Many sex-customs and many sex- 
taboos arose in primitive communities in 
relation to magic or to primitive 
religion, and should logically have been 
relegated to the limbo of forgetfulness 
when belief in that magic or that 
religion ceased. With the progress of 
civilization and the increase of know- 
ledge, communities have always tried 
to modify sex-customs in accordance 
with their own needs, but it seems that 
there has always been a tendency for 
many of the old sex-customs to per- 
sist, and religion of one sort or another 
has usually been the instrument of 
their preservation. 

Religion has always asserted that 
there is an absolute right and an absolute 
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wrong, and that definite rules may be 
laid down that certain actions are good 
and certain actions bad without relation 
to the circumstances of any particular 
case. This view of human conduct is 
ridiculous and impracticable. To take 
only one example: Certain religions 
have commanded ‘Thou shalt not 
murder,’ and have condemned murder 
as an ungodly act. But even this 
injunction is obviously not capable of 
universal application, for the same 
religions have always permitted, or 
even prescribed, the murder of those 
who have committed certain other 

1° What was done in the name of righteousness 
in one era is condemned as infamous in another. 
Right and wrong are social formulations made 
in the name of a god or gods, and fallible because 
of the element of human interpretation (or mis- 
interpretation) inherent in them. New views and 
new lines of conduct always tend to be “‘ wrong ’”’ 
in that they conflict with established standards. 
It is difficult for any intelligent reader of to-day 
to accept seriously the many arguments that 
were put forward to prove that the abolition of 
slavery would be ‘‘ wrong” in God’s sight.’ 


(H. Crichton Miller, M.A., M.D., The Psycho- 
logical Aspect of Contraception. London 1926. 
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‘sins’; and, so soon as a war begins, 
the priests of those religions hasten to 
exhort the soldiers of their flock to 
murder the soldiers of the enemy, and 
they even invoke on the murderers the 
blessing of the very god whom they 
have previously credited with the 
prohibition of murder. Thus in prac- 
tice such absolute rules of conduct are 
found to be useless and inconvenient. 

It is necessary to put aside the 
accumulated litter of customs and 
taboos which we have inherited from 
our ancestors, and to formulate stan- 
dards of conduct in a reasonable way. 
We must remember that standards of 
conduct depend ultimately on social 
convenience: generally speaking an 
act which is beneficial to Society is 
right, and an act which is harmful to 
Society is wrong. A given action may 
be right under certain circumstances 
and wrong under others, but we must 
not forget that in communal life there 
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should be a compromise between the 
interests of Society and the interests 
of the individual, so that, while the 
individual must consider the claims of 
the community, the community should 
likewise consider the claims of the 
individual. Certain actions affect only 
the particular individuals concerned, 
or at any rate affect them very in- 
tensely and the rest of Society very 
slightly or remotely, and in such cases 
the individuals concerned should be 
left free to decide their course of 
conduct for themselves. 

It has been necessary to digress into 
the subject of general ethics, but we 
can now return to our theme. 

I said above that, with the progress 
of civilization and the increase of 
knowledge, communities have always 
tried to modify sex-customs in accord- 
ance with their own needs. A brief 
examination of the sex-codes of two 
such different peoples as the ancient 
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Jews and the ancient Greeks makes it 
clear that the great contrast between 
their sex-standards was, in the main, 
directly dependent on the contrast 
between their social needs. 

The Jews were a small race with 
great ambitions. They depended on a 
large army to defend their very exis- 
tence against the hostility of neighbour- 
ing peoples, and on an increasing popu- 
lation to achieve what they believed 
to be their divinely ordained mission. 
Their tribal god—Jehovah—had com- 
manded them to be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth. In order more 
effectively to do this they were polyg- 
ynous—there seems to have been no 
limit to the number of wives a man 
might have. Anything which tended 
to prevent increase of population was 
considered immoral. For a man to 
remain unmarried was disgraceful ; 
onanism, homosexuality, and bestiality 
were all offences meriting the severest 
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penalties. Fornication and adultery 
were crimes against property as well, 
the unmarried woman being the prop- 
erty of her father, and the married of 
her husband. Persons committing 
either of these two crimes would be 
likely to endeavour to avoid pregnancy 
—for pregnancy would be an evidence 
of their guilt ; so these two acts would 
also tend to prevent increase of popula- 
tion. These two acts, therefore, were 
doubly anti-social, and were, like the 
other crimes above-mentioned, punish- 
able with death. Infanticide was cate- 
gorically forbidden by the tribal deity. 

The Greek civilization was very differ- 
ent, and offers a correspondingly difter- 
ent sex-code. Here we see a number 
of small States of limited area, with a 
definitely restricted food-supply. If the 
population outgrew the supply of food, 
famine would ensue, and. wars for the 
conquest of neighbouring _ territory 
would be inevitable. It became neces- 
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sary to restrict the population in 
accordance with the smal] available 
food-supply. All sorts of expedients 
were adopted to attain this end, and 
the sex-code is in almost complete 
contrast with that of the Jews. Forni- 
cation and adultery! were not only 
tolerated, Lut regarded as a matter of 
course, and prostitutes enjoyed a com- 
paratively high status. Homosexuality 
became so general in some communities 
that it was considered a disgrace if a 
young man did not have a male lover. 
Since the Greek myths contain many 
stories of gods who assumed the shape 
of animals in order to mate with 
mortals, we may judge that even 
bestiality was not regarded as revolting. 
Infanticide was an established custom. 

I am not concerned here with making 
any attempt to estimate the com- 
parative values of these two widely 


1 Adultery, being an offence against property, 
was, however, punishable in some Greek com- 
munities. 
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different moral codes. What I wish 
to stress is that each system had a 
very practical foundation—in the one 
case a desire for increase of population, 
in the other a desire for its restriction. 

Our sex-codes to-day have by no 
means such rational foundations. In 
Christian countries our code is based 
mainly on that of the ancient Jews, 
which has been handed down to us, 
slightly—but quite inadequately—mod- 
ified by the Christian Churches. While 
the ancient Jews forbade fornication 
and adultery, they allowed polygamy, 
concubinage, and divorce by consent.! 
The religionists of to-day, however, 
prohibit all of these. And it is not 
only the religionists whose attitude is 
determined by this inherited sex-code. 
It has gradually coloured the whole of 
public opinion, so that even the most 


1The wife’s consent was of no importance. 
The husband could divorce his wife at will. 
Divorce at the will of either partner is obtainable 
in Soviet Russia to-day. 
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enthusiastic Rationalists, Agnostics,and 
Atheists, however loudly they may 
proclaim their emancipation from the 
teachings of the various religions, fre- 
quently show strong evidence of the 
religious tradition in their moral judg- 
ments. 

Our confused attitude towards sex- 
questions cannot, perhaps, be better 
illustrated than by a reference to our 
present views with regard to any 
breach of the law against marriage or 
intercourse within the prohibited de- 
grees of kinship, including incest. 

In order to avoid any possible mis- 
understanding, I want to state explicitly 
that I condemn incest, and that I do 
not agree with those who recommend 
close in-breeding and incest as means of 
race-regeneration practicable in Euro- 
pean civilizations to-day. 

Apart from any religious or other 


1See Man: an Indictment, A. M. Ludovici. 
London 1927. 
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non-rational objections, there are two 
rational objections to incest which 
must be considered: (1) It may result 
in the production of defective offspring 
and so harm the race; (2) It may, and 
often does, involve the seduction of 
young persons, 

Let us examine the first objection. 
It may result in the production of 
defective offspring, but this is by no 
means constant. Geneticists have es- 
tablished the fact that, in in-breeding, 
heritable characters common to both 
parents tend to be intensified in the 
offspring. If the parents are bad 
stock the offspring is likely to be 
worse: if the parents are good stock 
the offspring is hkely to be better. 
Horse- and cattle-breeders, in practice, 
improve their strains by taking animals 
of good stock and in-breeding them for 
several generations. Prolonged in- 
breeding, for generation after genera- 
tion, without the introduction of a 
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fresh strain, often leads to apparent 
deterioration. 

But let us see what the geneticists 
themselves have to say about this 
apparent deterioration : na The only 
injury proceeding from _ in-breeding 
comes from the inheritance received. 
The constitution of the individuals 
resulting from a process of in-breeding 
depends upon the chance allotment of 
characters pre-existing in the stock 
before in-breeding was commenced. If 
undesirable characters are shown after 
in-breeding, it is only because they 
already existed in the stock and were 
able to persist for generations under 
the protection of more favourable 
characters which dominated them and 
kept them from sight. The powerful 
hand of natural selection was thus 
stayed until in-breeding tore aside the 
mask and the unfavourable characters 
were shown up in all their weakness, 
to stand or fall on their own merits. 
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“If evil is brought to light, in- 
breeding is no more to be blamed than 
the detective who unearths a crime. 
Instead of being condemned it should 
be commended. After continued in- 
breeding a cross-bred stock has been 
purified and rid of abnormalities, mon- 
strosities, and serious weaknesses of 
all kinds. Only those characters can 
remain which either are favourable or 
at least are not definitely harmful to 
the organism. Those characters which 
have survived this ‘ day of judgment ’ 
can now be estimated according to 
their true worth... . 

‘In-breeding 1s not in uself harmful ; 
whatever effect it may have is due 
wholly to the inheritance received.’ # 

‘Continual cross-breeding only tends 
to hide internal defects, not to exter- 
minate them. We may not, therefore, 

1 In-breeding and Out-breeding, by East and 


Jones (Monographs on Experimental Biology). 
Philadelphia and London torg. 
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lightly ascribe to in-breeding or inter- 
marriage the creation of bad racial 
traits, but only their manifestation.’ } 

‘Whenever marked tendencies to 
sterility and barrenness appear and 
other serious defects keep reappearing 
the remedy is intensive close mating 
accompanied by rigid selection so as 
to eliminate the undesirable characters 
as quickly as possible. . . . Nothing of 
value is necessarily lost by in-breeding, 
and vigor can be restored in increased 
measure because of the hereditary 
weaknesses which have been weeded 
out. Selection in in-bred families carried 
out in this way has a wide applica- 
bility, and while it is a drastic pro- 
cedure it 1s far better than continued 
outcrossing which merely masks the 
weaknesses, increases them in numbers, 
and hands them on as a problem for 
the future to solve.’ ? 


1 Genetics and Eugentcs, by Prof. W. E. Castle. 
2 Genetics, by D. F. Jones. London 1975. 
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‘ In-breeding is not necessarily harm- 
ful therefore, in fact it can be definitely 
advantageous. . . . The effects depend 
on the genetic constitution of the tndt- 
viduals concerned and not upon any 
permicious attribute of in-breeding itself.» 

Now in my opinion this system of 
regenerating the race by intensive in- 
breeding is not applicable to societies 
such as that in which we live at the 
present day, because public opinion 
would not countenance the ‘rigid 
selection ’ which must accompany con- 
tinued in-breeding if it is to have good 
results. Whether public opinion will 
alter so as to permit, or even enforce, 
the elimination of the unfit by sterili- 
zation or infanticide is a matter of 
opinion. We shall be returning to this 
point later. For the present we can 
limit our attention to the fact that the 
geneticists have proved that the harm 


1 Animal Genetics, by F. A. E. Crew. Edin- 
burgh and London 1925. 
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to the race from any single case of 
in-breeding is at least problematical 
even if the union results in offspring. 
Where the incestuous couple take care 
that no child results from the union, 
this objection obviously does not come 
into consideration at all. 

If then we attempt to form a rational 
judgment about incest we may say: 
Incest involving the seduction of young 
persons is gravely anti-social, and every 
care should be taken to prevent it. 
Incest not involving the seduction of 
young persoiis is also to be condemned 
because of the possibility of the two 
persons carrying bad recessive qualities 
which may fortify each other so that 
the offspring is defective. Here then 
is quite sufficient reason for social 
condemnation of incest. 

The general condemnation of incest, 
however, is not based on the scientific 
reasons against it which actually exist, 
but on a religious taboo, and this is 
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clearly manifested whenever a case 
of incest comes into question. The 
vindictiveness shown is quite obviously 
not based on reason. I remember 
being struck about a year ago by two 
contiguous columns in one of those 
sensational Sunday newspapers which 
offer such fascinating material to the 
psychologist—the psychology of the 
judge and jury, of the journalist, and 
of the reading public is often as inter- 
esting as that of the criminal. 

One column was filled with a par- 
ticularly lurid account of a case in 
which a widower of forty-eight had for 
some two or three years lived with his 
daughter of twenty-eight. She was a 
widow and childless, had entered into 
the arrangement of her own free will, 
and was very happy with the man. 
They had been successful in avoiding 
pregnancy. A neighbour or relation 
denounced them to the authorities, and 
both were sentenced to the maximum 
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term of imprisonment. The judge 
delivered a long speech describing his 
own horror at the unspeakable crime, 
the jury expressed their equal horror, 
and the journalist, not to be outdone, 
headed the column with his most per- 
fervid epithets. 

The neighbouring column contained 
a long and sympathetic report of a 
recent idyll—a romance of the deaf and 
dumb. It began with the description 
(and photographs) of a man and a 
maid. It described how they had been 
born deaf and dumb, and drew a moving 
picture of the greyness and sadness of 
their childhood and youth, cut off 
from hearing and speech. Now, how- 
ever, in the early twenties—and here 
the journalist grew playful—Cupid had 
fired his arrow into their hearts; and 
during the previous week—here entered 
the religious motzf—they had _ been 
joined in the holy bonds of marriage. 
(Picture of bridal group inset.) There 
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followed a glowing prophecy of their 
happy future, and the article ended 
with a touching forecast of the couple 
in their old age, seated at their fire-side, 
like Darby and Joan, and surrounded 
by a horde of their children and grand- 
children—presumably deaf-mutes also. 

If our judgments in such questions 
were governed by reason and con- 
siderations of social welfare, this par- 
ticular case of incest would have been 
regarded as, at any rate, far less 
anti-social than the union of the two 
deaf-mutes who married without first 
being sterilized. 

But no! Provided that they do not 
offend against accepted taboos, the 
most loathsomely contaminated persons 
may pollute the health of the nation 
with impunity. Indeed, if an epileptic 
bridegroom falls in a fit as he goes up 
the aisle before the ceremony, he 1s 
rushed into the vestry for the applica- 
tion of restoratives so that the marriage 
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need not be postponed. Public opinion 
is so misguided that such people are 
even considered to have a call on our 
sympathy and charity—our purses, for- 
sooth, must be opened to assist them in 
their work of propagating the unfit. 

In the year 1925 a London daily 
paper printed the following article: 

DOOMED TO BE BLIND. 
Sad case of Children of a Sussex 
Ratlwayman. 

Three children in one family having 
successively to lose their eyes, is the 
distressing situation described by 
Mr , J.P. of Street, ——, in 
an appeal for funds to relieve the 
parents of any financial worry. 

The parents are Mr and Mrs 
of Mr. is a goods-porter. 
Mr —— (to whom any help should be 
sent) states that the eldest child, 24 
years, has had both its eyes taken 
out ; the next, 1} years, has had one 
eye removed and is losing the other ; 
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the third child is a baby a few months 
old, and it is expected that it will 
have the same trouble.? 


The appeal, it should be noted, is for 
funds to relieve the parents of financzal 
worry—so that they can go on pro- 
ducing children doomed to be blind, 
to live a life of suffering themselves, 
and to be a burden on the community. 
It is not suggested that the parents 
should be made to feel that they are 
sinning against the children and against 
Society, or that they should be in- 
structed how to avoid bringing children 
predestined to blindness, into the world, 
either by contraception or by sterili- 
zation. 

Such an appeal is possible only 
because Society has a false standard 
of values—a standard which is hurry- 
ing us to national and racial disaster. 


1] have suppressed the names and addresses 
to avoid wounding the feelings of the persons 
concerned. 
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To-day we inflict severe punish- 
ment on mutually consenting incestu- 
ous adults who have taken care that 
their union shall be sterile, while at the 
same time we illogically permit grossly 
unfit couples, who happen to be un- 
related, to marry and produce as many 
unfit children as they desire. 

There is scarcely a single subject 
relating to sex on which we seem 
capable of thinking and acting ration- 
ally, and our prejudices give rise to 
incalculable harm to Society. A flag- 
rant example is the matter of prostitu- 
tion.1' Instead of realizing that in the 
present state of Society, prostitution is 
inevitable, and doing our best to 
improve its conditions, we pretend that 
it is unnecessary and we make the 
worst of it. JI regard prostitution as a 
social evil, and have no desire to sing 
the praises of the women who earn 


1 See Introduction to Mrs.Warven’s Profession, 
G, Bernard Shaw. 
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their livelihood in this occupation ; but 
I cannot subscribe to the almost in- 
credible nonsense which is so frequently 
talked about prostitution and prosti- 
tutes. We are commonly told that 
prostitutes all belong to one type, and 
long lists of ‘typical characteristics ’ 
are adduced in support of the state- 
ment. In truth, prostitutes are just 
as different from one another as any 
other body of women engaged in one _ 
occupation. They present no more 
adherence to a common type than, say, 
hospital nurses or charwomen. A 
highly-coloured picture is drawn of the 
ultimate fate of the prostitute. She is 
described as degenerating after a few 
years into a drunken, diseased old hag, 
ending her days in misery and squalor. 
This picture is really true only of the 
prostitute who has been a failure. Is 
she so very much worse off than a girl 
who has failed at domestic service or 
in any other occupation? It is pointed 
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out that the prostitute has to endure 
the embraces of drunken lovers. Is she 
so much worse off in this regard than 
the married woman who has to endure 
the embraces of a drunken husband ? 

Woman, as Mr C. E. M. Joad has 
pointed out, has through the ages had 
two methods of livelihood open to her 
—-‘ Throughout the recorded history of 
civilization, the only recognized way 
for a woman to make her own living 
has been through her body. Her body 
being her one saleable asset, she could 
employ it in either of two ways. She 
could sell the use of it to one man for 
an indefinite period, or she could lease 
it to a number of men for short and 
strictly regulated periods. The first 
method is known as marriage; the 
second as prostitution.’ * Are we 
justified in laying down a_hard-and- 


1 Thrasymachus, or The Future of Morals. 
(‘To-day and To-morrow” Series.) London 1925. 


2This view of marriage will, no doubt, be 
hotly criticized and disputed in certain quarters, 
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fast rule that one method is, 7 itself, 
more ‘moral’ than the other? I grant 
that a wife who bears and rears a 
healthy family may be of more service 
to Society than any prostitute, but on 
the other hand one may well question 
whether the prostitute does Society 


but there is no doubt that it is really the view 
which most people hold, though often without 
fully realizing it. Thus in an Editorial on 
Marriage in a London evening Paper of April 2nd, 
1927, appear the following lines : 


*A man who marries at the age of, say, 26 
a woman of 21 (and these ages are generally 
approved) finds himself twenty years later 
barely, if at all, past maturity, and capable of 
finding himself, if he wishes to do so, a new mate 
no older than his wife was when he first married. 
His wife, generally speaking, is not in the same 
position. Her attractions are diminished, and 
with them the probability of finding herself a 
new partner. If her husband chooses to declare 
that, because the marriage is childless or because 
the children of the marriage are grown up, he is 
now free, then she can be deprived of that 
assured position and domestic life which ought 
to be the consolation of her declining years and 
the reward of what she has presumably been to 
her husband in youth.’ 


Either this means nothing at all, or else it 
means that the writer of the Editorial regards 
a married woman as rendering sexual service 
to her husband in return for lifelong support— 
and a sort of pension when her ‘ attractive ’ days 
are at an end. 
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more harm than a wife who bears and 
rears—or leaves Society with the bur- 
den of rearing—a family of physically 
or mentally defective children. 

So long as we regard any activity as 
utterly degraded and contemptible, we 
tend to make it worse, by driving it 
into secrecy and by making the persons 
engaged in it feel that they are pariahs. 
If once we cease to regard the prosti- 
tute as a moral leper, she will, at any 
rate to some extent, regain her self- 
respect, and cease to regard Socicty as 
her encmy. And until we do this all 
our efforts to stop the spread of venereal 
disease will be futile. 

Again, the general attitude towards 
Birth-Control to-day is a partial and 
inconsistent reflection of the ancient 
Jewish attitude. Church and State 
oppose Birth-Control, though social 
conditions obviously demand it, and 
individual practice of it is becoming 
almost universal. The official Church 
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opposition still quotes the saying of the 
tribal god of the Hebrews: ‘ Be fruit- 
ful and multiply and replenish the 
earth’, though this exhortation is 
admitted to have been addressed to 
Adam and Eve when they were the 
only two human beings on the whole 
earth, and repeated to Noah when he 
and his tliree sons and their wives were 
the only men and women left alive! 

Social conditions to-day are different 
from those of the ancient Jews or the 
ancient Greeks, and neither of their sex- 
codes 1s adapted to our needs. Nay 
more, conditions to-day are very 
different from those in our own com- 
munity one hundred, fifty, or even 
twenty years ago. As social con- 
ditions change, the scx-code must 
undergo corresponding alterations. We 
may have the very strongest approba- 
tion or condemnation for any course of 
sex-conduct, but we should base it, 
not on outworn customs and taboos, but 
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on some reason that is applicable to 
our life to-day. We must cease to 
swallow whole all the conventional 
sex-judgments which are presented to 
us: if not, we shall continue to suffer 
from indigestion—-in the form of wide- 
spread sexual unhappiness. We must 
re-examine these conventional stan- 
dards in the cold light of reason. They 
must be considered objectively, dis- 
passionately, unemotionally, and it will 
be found that hard-and-fast rules are 
seldom satisfactory, and that many 
time-honoured customs and judgments 
must be modified, or relegated to the 
dust-heap, and replaced by others more 
suitable to our own social conditions. 

One of the main difficulties in the 
way of a more rational attitude to- 
wards sex is the apparently very low 
view the religionists take of human 
nature. Thcy seem to imagine that, if 
legal and religious prohibitions were at 
all modified, almost all men and women 
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would at once fly to the furthest limits 
of excess in all varieties of normal and 
abnormal sexual activity! But the 
experience of ordinary married couples 
does not bear this out. As a reaction 
from the enforced sex-repression lasting 
from puberty till the time of marriage, 
newly married people are often im- 
moderate for a little while after the bar 
to satisfaction is removed, but it is 
very rare for this to continue long. If 
one investigates the marital life of a 
large number of couples who have been 
married for more than two or three 
years, one is surprised by their sexual 
moderation. Indeed, among all per- 
sons, whether married or unmarried, 
sexual excess is far less commonly met 
with than sexual starvation, and in 
the great majority of cases excess seems 
to be the direct reaction to, and result 
of, an antecedent deprivation. 

The conventional moralist appears 
to fear especially that the removal of 
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the present deterrents would lead to 
excessive sexual demands of the male 
on the female. This view of the male 
as generally over-sexed and the female 
as generally under-sexed has little 
foundation in fact. Every sexologist 
is aware that the normal woman has as 
vigorous a sex-appetite as the normal 
man, and it is just as frequent for 
married women to complain of their 
husband’s inadequacy as of his sexual 
excess. Since women have to bear the 
burden of unwanted pregnancy, they 
frequently object to the danger (from 
this point of view) of even moderate 
demands from their husband, but it 1s 
quite clear to the unprejudiced observer 
that it is generally the possibility of 
impregnation, and not the marital 
relation itself, that is repugnant to 
them. In some cases, of course, the 
repugnance arises primarily from the 
fear of pregnancy, and later becomes 
transferred to the whole relationship. 
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The primary object underlying mar- 
riage has always been, and still is, 
sexual union. Marriage to-day, among 
civilized peoples, has of course many 
other purposes—individual, familial, 
and social. I have no desire to under- 
estimate the importance of these sec- 
ondary objects, but we must not lose 
sight of the fact that they ave secondary 
and that the primary object of marriage 
is sexual union. How many men would 
knowingly marry a woman who, from 
some organic malformation, was in- 
capable of participating in the sexual 
act? How many women would know- 
ingly marry a man suffering from 
incurable impotence? There are a 
few people shortsighted and inexperi- 
enced enough to enter into such a 
union, but how many parents of 
intelligence and = experience would 
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approve of their children doing so? 

The satisfaction of appetite being the 
primary object of marriage, it is neces- 
sary for us to undertake at this point 
a brief consideration of the sex-impulse. 
The impulse to satisfy this appetite 
is aS universal and instinctive as the 
impulse to satisfy the hunger for food. 
But while the appetite for food mani- 
fests itself in a well-developed form 
immediately after birth, the sex-appc- 
tite does not manifest itself in its fully- 
developed form until the age of puberty. 
This appetite has been shown to be 
directly dependent on the physiological 
activity of the gonads—a pair of duct- 
less glands which take the form of the 
testicles in the male and the ovaries 
in the female. These are present at 
birth, but remain comparatively in- 
active during infancy and childhood, 
and do not function fully till the 
approach of puberty, which is, indeed, 
the outward sign of their activity. 
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Puberty occurs at different ages in 
different races and in different latitudes, 
but in temperate climates the average 
age may be put at about sixteen. 

Though the gonads do not function 
fully until puberty, they are not 
altogether quiescent in most children, 
and their activity 1s accompanied by 
manifestations of sex-appetite and 
activity—though not in their adult 
form. It is necessary to emphasize 
the fact that the sex-impulse is physio- 
logically dependent on the activity of 
the gonads, so that it may be clearly 
understood that it is a natural impulse, 
common to all healthy adults, and that 
its absence in an adult is an evidence 
of physiological defect or disorder. 

If we were living under more primi- 
tive conditions we should mate immedi- 
ately we arrive at sexual maturity. 
Unfortunately, many economic, social, 
and religious factors combine to post- 
pone the age of marriage, with the 
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result that the natural appetite cannot 
receive its normal satisfaction as soon 
as maturity has been attained. Society 
demands that the young adult man and 
woman (especially woman) shall repress 
the sex-impulse for a number of years 
—often for the whole of their life. The 
thwarting of such an instinctive urge 
cannot be achieved in the normal person 
without interference with health—all 
sorts of mental and physical disorders 
may result ; and often the impulse, too 
strong to be thwarted, finds an outlet 
in some infantile or abnormal channel. 

I have said that children frequently 
manifest sex-appetite and activity. It 
is by no means unusual to see infants- 
in-arms indulging in auto-erotic manip- 
ulations, and most of us remember 
some sort of sex-activity in our own 
childhood. Such conduct is to be 
regarded as quite normal—it is a form 
of sex-play which is to be expected in 
healthy children, and should excite 
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neither surprise nor apprehension on 
the part of the parent or guardian. 
No harm results from such habits, 
unless they are carried to excess. IT am 
convinced that moderate auto-erotic 
activity in the child is harmless in 
itself. But if the child is led to believe 
that such habits are both wicked and 
injurious, then worrying about the 
habit (and not the habit itself) may 
lead to considerable mental anguish 
and even physical disorder. Most 
of the signs and symptoms which are 
usually attributed to onanism are really 
due to apprehension, to a guilt-feeling, 
which are themselves engendered by 
faulty teaching on the subject. Of all 
the people who have discussed their 
sex-lives freely with me, I have met 
very few whose childhood was free from 
some sexual activity of this kind, and 
I incline to the view that such excep- 
tions are abnormal. 

I know that this view is directly 
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opposed to the older, ‘ orthodox ’, doc- 
trine regarding auto-crotic practices—a 
doctrine which has caused untold suffer- 
ing to innumerable adolescents, and has 
driven many to madness or suicide. My 
view is supported by the majority of 
the experts in sexology to-day. 

I do not mean that the child should 
be encouraged to auto-erotic activities, 
and indeed if it shows any undue pre- 
occupation of this kind it should be 
gently and discreetly discouraged— 
firstly by diverting its interest and 
energy into other channels and secondly 
by a proper sex-education. There are 
two ways of inducing people to behave 
in a desirable way—the one, which must 
always be the worse, is by punishment 
and terrorization; the other, always 
preferable, is by proper education. 

How then are we to educate the child 
in respect of matters relating to sex? 
This should be no more difficult than 
educating it about its other bodily 
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functions—digestion, respiration, mic- 
turition, defcecation, or any other. 
The difficulty is that parents and 
teachers themselves so often feel em- 
barrassed when talking about sex 
—embarrassed because they themselves 
have had a wrong sex-education. 

But to-day there are, fortunately, an 
ever-increasing number of parents and 
teachers who are more enlightened, and 
quite able without any false shame or 
embarrassment to enlighten the child. 

A great many people think that 
puberty is quite early enough to teach 
the child about the sex-functions ; but 
puberty is far too late. The child 
should be told the truth, or as much 
of the truth as it can understand, from 
the time it is old enough to ask the 
first question. It is perfectly easy to 
introduce a female cat or dog into the 
house, and to draw the child’s atten- 
tion, as early as the second or third 
year, to the fact that the animal is 
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going to have kittens or puppies. This 
will sooner or later lead the child to 
ask if babies are born in the same way, 
and the parent can then explain that 
they are. There are few children who 
do not at some time or other sce 
animals coupling. One would have 
already explained that flowers are the 
sex-organs of plants, that there are 
male and female flowers, and that the 
pollen or seed of the male is carried to 
the female by a bee or some other 
agency. Now the child is told that the 
seed of the male animal has to be 
carried to the female in order to pro- 
duce young. Sooner or later, again, 
this will lead the child to ask questions 
about the human generative organs, 
and their purpose should be simply and 
truthfully explained. Many children 
will now say that they themselves want 
to make a baby ; but it is easy to reply 
that all a child’s energy is needed for 
building up its own body, and that 
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only when it is adult will it be fit to 
enter upon parenthood. If the child 
has already been accustomed to seeing 
its brothers and sisters naked in the 
bathroom or the bedroom, it will accept 
sex naturally and simply. Embarrass- 
ment troubles the child only if those 
who train it are embarrassed. If the 
child is noticed to be directing too 
much attention to its own organs, its 
natural curiosity should, as I have 
already said, be satisfied and its interest 
engaged in other pursuits. Immoderate 
activity of this sort should be dis- 
couraged, much as one discourages the 
child from picking its nose or eating 
too many sweets. It should not be 
made to feel that this activity in itself 
is ‘wicked’. Self-gratification is so 
inferior to normal sexual activity in 
its capacity for giving pleasure, that 
no properly educated, healthy adult 
would practise it except fatute-de-mieux. 

One of the most urgent reasons for 
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giving a child a proper sex-education 
from its earliest years is that such an 
education is the surest safeguard against 
seduction. The child who is accustomed 
to discussing sex-matters, freely and 
without embarrassment, with its parents 
and teachers will not hesitate to inform 
them of any experience which befalls 
it. It the expericnce is undesirable 
the parent or teacher will often be in 
a position to warn the child against 
it before any irreparable damage has 
been done. 

This brief outline of a rational sex- 
education leads us to the age of sexual 
maturity, which in temperate climates 
is complete, physically, at about sixteen 
years of age. 

At this age normal youths and 
maidens are ripe for mating. Puberty 
has ensued as a direct result of the 
increased activity of the gonads—the 
boy or girl is now an adult. Mating 
should occur without further delay. 
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Long postponement of normal sexual 
activity may lead to physical and 
mental ill-health, to a continuance of 
auto-crotic activity (which in the adult 
is an unsatisfactory substitute for 
normal sexual intercourse, and which, 
if persisted in too long, may even lessen 
the person's fitness for normal mating), 
or to various forms of sexual aberration. 


Il 


It is desirable, then, that mating 
should be rendered possible soon after 
sexual maturity. This is possible of 
attainment in two ways—tirstly by 
early marriage, and sccondly by pre- 
marital experiences. Iarly marriage 
is at present considered more desirable, 
is becoming very frequent in America, 
and is likely to grow increasingly popu- 
lar; but with it must come facilities 
for easy divorce. The younger the 
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partners to a marriage are, the less are 
they likely to be competent to make a 
wise choice of a mate; and the more 
likely 1s it that they will develop along 
diverging lines so that at the end of 
five or ten years they may find each 
other quite uncongenial. 

Wider dissemination of information 
on contraception will facilitate early 
marriage, because it enables young 
people to marry, secure in the know- 
ledge that they need not fear the advent 
of children before they can afford to 
keep them. Put this economic hin- 
drance to early marriage would dis- 
appear anyway if the State were to 
take over the responsibility of support- 
ing its young citizens. 

Unless we can render possible earlier 
marriage with increased facility for 
divorce, it seems inevitable that a time 
will come when it will be considered 
that some pre-marital union may be 
useful, especially if persons entering on 
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marriage are to avoid the mistakes due 
to inexperience. 

At present pre-marital intercourse is 
fraught with the dangcr of unwanted 
pregnancy, venereal disease, and dis- 
covery with consequent scandal; but 
the unwanted pregnancy will in time 
disappear, consequent on the increased 
knowledge of contraception. It is 
likely that some unmarried mothers 
may deliberately allow a child to result 
from their pre-marital unions, and that 
if the child is healthy the State will 
welcome it and consider that the mother 
has done Society a service by producing 
a potentially useful citizen. There will 
probably no longer be any sort of 
prejudice against the unmarried mother 
or her baby. 

The incidence of venereal diseases 1s 
certain to diminish. This diminution 
will be due partly to the increased 
efficiency of methods of prevention and 
cure of these diseases. Another impor- 
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tant factor will be the gradual replace- 
ment of the professional prostitute by 
the voluntary mistress. As the social 
stigma on pre-marital intercourse be- 
comes less and less until it finally 
disappears, young men will be able to 
enter into a love-relationship based on 
mutual attraction, instead of being 
compelled to have recourse to the venal 
relief of a professional harlot. 

It is, however, unlikely that the 
harlot will ever disappear entirely. She 
will always find a certain demand, say, 
trom men who are travelling and have 
not the time or the opportunity to 
form a more permanent union, as well 
as from men who find themselves 
temporarily separated from their wives 
or mistresses. She will appeal, too, to 
those men whose temperament is such 
that they feel the need of frequent 
change of partner. 

The harlot of to-day is often repulsive 
and degraded, but it is largely Society’s 
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attitude towards her that has made her 
so. In other civilizations the courtesan 
has often been a comparatively high 
type of woman. The harlot of the 
future will probably be much rarer, 
and much better, than her predecessor 
of to-day. As Society comes to recog- 
nize that she is inevitable, and deter- 
mines to make the best of her, she will 
develop an increasing self-respect, and 
will pay more and more attention to 
personal hygiene and attractiveness. It 
is even possible that the day will come 
when harlotry will be considered no 
more degrading than acting on the 
stage, which itself was considered 
highly immoral not so many centuries 
ago. 

With the increasing equality of the 
sexes it 1s probable that male (hetero- 
sexual) prostitution may increase. It 
exists to-day, but so far it is considered 
to be far more evil than its female 
counterpart. This isa relic of the days 
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of male privilege and female sub- 
jection. But if women arc free to enter 
into all the vocations which were 
formerly reserved for men, it is not 
improbable that men may no longer 
abstain from entering those which were 
formerly reserved for women. 

In the future some attempt will 
probably be made to prepare young 
men and women for marriage by giving 
them all the necessary information. In 
every other department of life we devote 
much pains to education, but in this 
sphere we endeavour to preserve com- 
plete ignorance. The whole of infancy 
and childhood is spent in learning what 
to eat, how to eat, how much to eat, 
and so on; and we do not allow the 
child to choose its own diet until we are 
sure that it has been properly trained. 

How different it is with sex! We 
enjoin complete (technical) chastity 
and ignorance of sex-matters, and there 
can be no doubt that this is a very 
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insecure foundation on which to build 
a happy marriage. Of the marriages 
which go to pieces because of lack of 
sexual compatibility, one learns far 
more often that the husband was 
hopelessly ignorant and inefficient be- 
fore marriage than that he was a rake. 
And where it is the wife who is at 
fault, it is very often because she was 
brought up to attach such an exag- 
gerated value to physical chastity that 
she cannot take a healthy view of sex 
even in marriage. 

Both the man and the woman should 
learn something of the science and art 
of love, and if this involves the necessity 
for some pre-marital experience pos- 
terity may learn to accept it. 

In spite of its theoretical condemna- 
tion, male chastity has never been 
considered really important, and the 
emancipation of woman is naturally 
leading to the extension of her freedom 
in this regard. 
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Our present marriage-system is far 
from satisfactory, and if people are to 
enter into such an important contract 
at an early age, when they are still 
inexperienced and far from full in- 
tellectual development, it will need 
considerable modification. 

Lifelong monogamous marriage 1s, I 
believe, the ideal to aim at; but it is 
an ideal that is at present suitable to, 
and attainable by, only a very small 
minority of people. Most men are 
polygamous, in their desires at least: 
a Jarge number are polygamous in 
practice; and, of those who remain 
physically faithful to one woman, the 
majority do so only because of the 
fear of consequences in this life, or 
punishment in that after-life which has 
been invented and _ exploited by 
theologians. 

Women are not usually so polyga- 
mous, though whether this is biological 
or due only to long ages of repression 
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and convention, is not at present clear. 
With the emancipation of woman, 
however, she too shows an increasing 
tendency towards polygamy, and it is 
likely that this tendency will increase 
rather than decrease in the future. 
Polygamy will not replace monogamy : 
it may grow up side by side with it. 
And, of course, polygamy will not be 
compulsory. 

Marriage is so firmly established and 
religious dogmas still have so much 
power among the unthinking majority 
of the population, that it is unlikely 
that it will suddenly disappear or even 
undergo any startling and revolution- 
ary change. In any case, sudden 
changes are undesirable, for, too often, 
they only lead to one extreme being 
replaced by its opposite. But gradual 
modifications are inevitable. The most 
probable is an extension of the facilities 

1See my article ‘‘ Marriage’ in The Practi- 
tioner, London, April, 1927. 
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for divorce. With growing emancipa- 
tion from the thraldom of the dogmatic 
religions, divorce will, I feel sure, be 
inade easier and casier, until at last 
it will be obtainable if cither party 
wishes it, for otherwise the intelligent 
person will rcfuse to enter into what 
may prove to be a life-long indissoluble 
contract. 

Marriage as we know it is really a 
product of the ages when knowledge 
of Birth-Control was non-existent or 
very imperfect, and woman was only 
a toy forman. Ifa man wanted sexual 
enjoyment he had to be prepared to 
support the woman who afforded it, 
and the children who were the unavoid- 
able result of it. 

With the emancipation of woman 
and her entry into the arena of life in 
competition with man, it is inevitable 
that before long he will cease to regard 
it as his duty to support her. Indeed, 
it is not improbable that she will fore- 
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stall him, by claiming it as her right 
to support him. Most people still 
regard it as quite understandable that 
a mistress should be ‘kept’ by her 
lover, but are utterly shocked at the 
idea of the lover being kept by his 
mistress. But there are unmistakable 
signs in the novel and in the drama of 
the present day ! that rational men and 
women are beginning to revolt against 
this manifest injustice to the male. In 
the future it is likely that the man and 
the woman will each be self-supporting, 
or that they will pool their resources, 
or that the more capable will assume 
the responsibility of supporting both. 
As for the children, they will probably 
be supported by the State from funds 
provided by the taxation of all citizens, 
male and female, whether married or 
unmarried, and whether they them- 
selves have children or not. This 

Jeg. The Way you Look at it, by Edward 
Wilbraham; Kept, by Alec Waugh. 
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would be only a logical extension of 
our present system by which free 
education, and, if necessary, free food, 
is provided for all children. 

It would also facilitate the adoption 
of polygamy, a phenomenon which has 
been, and still is, common among many 
peoples, but which, as a legally recog- 
nized form of marriage, has disappeared 
from many communities at the present 
day. If aman and a woman are so 
fortunate as to be really happily 
married, monogamy seems to me to 
be the ideal state, but the majority of 
people are unable to attain such an 
ideal, and for these legalized polygamy 
would offer many advantages. 

There are many men, and some 
women, who apparently need more than 
one person of the opposite sex to make 
life reasonably happy for them. Such 
persons would be able to enter into 
polygamous unions. If the children 
are supported by the State there need 
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be no limit, except personal inclination, 
to the number of legal mates a man or 
woman might have. If the State 
supported the children, it would be of 
no economic consequence which of her 
husbands were the father of any particu- 
lar child. As we become more socialized, 
our sense of property, outside mere 
personal bclongings such as clothes, 
furniture, books, a house to live in, etc., 
will gradually diminish, and increasing 
death-duties will eventually lead to the 
disappearance of the present system of 
inheritance of money, land, and so on. 

In the age to which I look forward, 
the parent will be ambitious to leave hrs 
child, not a large store of worldly wealth, 
but a good heredity, physical and mental. 

Before marriage the man and woman 
would state whether they desired the 
union to be monogamous or polyga- 
mous. If one wanted monogamy and 
the other were unwilling to agree to 
this, the marriage would not take 
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place. If, however, either party, having 
agreed to monogamy, later on changed 
his or her mind and decided to take a 
second mate, a dissolution of the first 
marriage would be arranged without 
difficulty. 

Polygamy, too, would offer a solution 
to the problem of those women, often 
among the finest of their sex, who want 
children, but have no desire for a 
permanent husband. Such a woman 
would be able to enter into a marriage 
with a man so that he could be the 
father of her children, and, having 
attained motherhood, she would let 
him go out of her life, whether she 
legally divorced him or not. 

It must not be supposed that all 
or even a majority of persons would 
avail themselves of the opportunity 
for a plurality of mates. Those fortu- 
nate enough to find a really satis- 
factory partner would choose mono- 
gamy, and, even among those whose 
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partner was only fairly satisfactory, 
many would tend to avoid the trouble 
of making a change. It is curious how, 
even with servants or with houses, a 
sort of inherent inertia leads us to put 
up with an old and familiar one rather 
than go to the trouble of looking for a 
new one. ‘ The devil I know is better 
than the devil I don’t’, says the 
average human being. And asa result 
of many centuries of repression, so 
many people to-day are sexually de- 
ficient that one may expect a very 
large proportion of adults to prefer 
monogamy, or at least to prefer one 
marriage-partner at a time. 

These changes from the present 
matriage-arrangements will at first be 
violently opposed, particularly on the 
ground that they tend to break up the 
family. But it will be recognized that 
they tend to break up the family only 
when the family ought to be broken up. 
If father and mother and children are 
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happy together, there is no reason why 
the greater freedom foreshadowed above 
should disturb these relations at all. 
Where they are not happy, they will 
be able to separate, instead of being 
forced to drag out a miserable existence 
together as they are to-day. 

There can be no doubt that it is 
better for a child to be brought up with 
only one parent than with two parents 
who are always quarrelling with each 
other. It is better for children to be 
brought up by strangers or by the 
State than by irresponsible or incom- 
petent parents. Indeed, one sometimes 
wonders whether the average parents 
are not the least fit persons in the 
world to bring up their own child. 
Their attitude towards it is so largely 
emotional, and so little rational, that 
they often find it very difficult to 
treat it with justice—they tend to err 
in the direction of either undue harsh- 
ness or undue indulgence, or, worse 
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still, they err in the two directions 
alternately. 

Parents tend, tov, to believe and to 
try to make their children believe, 
that they have done the latter a great 
favour in bringing them into the world 
at all. This is nonsense. In the vast 
majority of cases the parents do not 
deliberately intend to procreate the 
child—most children are procreated 
quite accidentally, as a by-product of 
a sexual congress, the real aim of 
which is the sexual gratification of 
the parents. Indeed, a great many are 
born against the wishes of their parents, 
through the failure of contraceptives 
or abortifacients. Even where the 
parents deliberately procreate a child, 
it is more often with a view to their 
own comfort than that of the child. 
Parents sometimes have children be- 
cause they want their line to be carried 
on; sometimes because they think it 
will be pleasant to be surrounded by a 
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family in their old age; sometimes 
because they want to have a source of 
support when their own earning days 
are over. Comparatively rarely do 
parents procreate children out of a 
sense of social duty. And, indeed, life 
holds so much unhappiness even for 
the most fortunate of us, that it is 
difficult to accept the traditional sup- 
position that one’s parents did one a 
good turn by bringing onc into the 
world. J*or many of us it is truer to 
say that, whatever sacrifices our 
parents make, they can never com- 
pensate for the injury they did in 
bringing us into the world at all. 

In the future, the relation of parents 
to children will be very carefully 
watched and controlled. This will at 
first be regarded as an unwarranted in- 
terference, much as the activities of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children are still regarded in some 
quarters. But undue harshness 
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and undue indulgence will both be 
considered as reasonable causes for 
interference ; and special measures will 
be taken against those parents who try 
to live their children’s lives for them. 
Thwarted persons, who have failed to 
achieve adequate self-expression and 
seck to find it by forcing their children 
into uncongenial occupations, will be 
judged quite unfit to bring up their 
children at all. When such cases come 
up for adjudication, the jury will not 
consist entirely of old people. Indeed, 
in all the councils of the future there 
will be a noticeably larger proportion 
of young people—between the agcs of 
sixteen and forty—than one sees on 
such councils to-day. It will be 
realized that it is a mistake to belicve 
that only the old can be wise. The 
old may have the benefit of experience, 
but too often they have forgotten the 
emotions and the needs of youth; too 
often their view-point is distorted by 
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physical, and especially by sexual, 
decline; too often their conclusions 
are dictated by a real, though perhaps 
unconscious, jealousy of youth. 

It must not be supposed that in- 
creased sex-freedom, even though it 
were for both sexes, and even though it 
were to embrace pre-marital unions 
and polygamy, would entirely do away 
with sexual unhappiness. There would 
still be many cases in which jealousy 
caused great distress, though, as people 
become accustomed to greater free- 
dom, jealousy is likely to be less fre- 
quent and less acute than it is to-day. 
And there will always be marriages in 
which love cools only on one side and 
not on the other. But we must be 
content to look forward to the diminu- 
tion of unhappiness : we cannot 
envisage its total disappearance. 


To return to the subject of State- 
support of children. It is obvious that 
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if Society is to support the children 
of individual parents, Society must 
have some say as to what sort of 
children, and how many of them it 
wants. Whoever pays the piper has 
a right to call the tune, and Society 
will be very definite as to its musical 
requirements. 

There will first of all be a strict law 
that men and women suffering from 
diseases, physical or mental, which are 
likely to be transmitted to, or to 
damage, their offspring, must have no 
children at all. If they persist in having 
children, they will be sterilized forth- 
with. Sterilization does not mean 
castration, contrary to general belief— 
it can be carried out in both man and 
woman without any interference with 
physical or mental health, and without 
any disturbance of sexual desire, 
potency, or pleasure. In the light of 
present-day knowledge it is easy, safe, 
and harmless. Sterilization will not 
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always need to be compulsory, though 
it will be necessary to use compulsion 
in some cases. Already in the United 
States of America, eighteen States have 
passed laws prescribing compulsory 
sterilization in certain cases, and many 
thousands of men and women have 
been thus dealt with. Sterilization 
is enforced only after very complete 
examination and study by a board of 
experts, and is hedged round with every 
possible precaution. But a great many 
people will submit voluntarily to steri- 
lization. Even now it is not uncommon 
for persons with a strong sense of their 
duty to Society, to be sterilized— 
epileptics, persons who have formerly 
been insane, or in whose own person 
or whose family there are heritable 
diseases. With an increasing sense of 
social responsibility, the number of 
people voluntarily submitting to steri- 
lization will increase. 

The standard of fitness for parent- 
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hood will, of course, be modified from 
time to time, in accordance with 
increasing knowledge of the complex 
science of Genetics. But the standard 
will be the best available in the light 
of the knowledge at any given time. 

Those who are found to be perma- 
nently unfit for parenthood will be 
permanently sterilized. Those who are 
temporarily unfit may be subjected to 
temporary sterilization, perhaps by 
A-rays or superheating treatment ap- 
plied to the reproductive glands, or by 
a process of immunization comparable 
to that used for protection against 
bacterial infection, or else they will be 
ordered to use a reliable method of 
contraception. At the moment, tem- 
porary sterilization by X-rays seems 
to be undesirable. Rats which were 
sterilized for a time by this means 
recovered their fertility, and produced 
offspring which appeared to be normal, 
but in the next generation many grave 
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abnormalities occurred. Apparently 
the X-rays had caused severe damage 
to the germinal cells. 

Even to-day medical science knows 
of methods of preventing conception 
which approach perfection! ; and here 
and there, in most of the countries of 
the world, doctors, biologists, and 
chemists are engaged in research in the 
endeavour to find something even 
better. With scientific discoveries the 
demand goes far to create the supply, 
and it cannot be long now before the 
perfect contraceptive will be discovered. 

The unhealthy individual will be 
ordered, as I said, to use a trustworthy 
contraceptive. If this order is not 
obeyed, the resulting offspring will 
perhaps be destroyed in the embryo- 
stage by a legalized abortion; or it 
may be allowed to go on to birth, 
when it will be examined to decide if it 


1See my article in The Practitioner, London, 
July, 1923. 
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should be permitted to survive or not. 
But to these questions I shall return 
later. 

This compulsory sterilization or con- 
traception may have a three-fold justi- 
fication. In many cases of maternal 
ill-health the mother’s illness is 
aggravated by maternity, and either 
permanent or temporary avoidance of 
parenthood may be called for in the 
mother’s own interest. Secondly, if 
either of the parents is unhealthy, it 
may be necessary in the interest of the 
unborn child to prescribe avoidance of 
parenthood, either for a time or for 
ever. No crime is greater than that of 
bringing a child into the world handi- 
capped from its birth by the inheritance 
of actual disease, deficient resistance 
to disease, or deficient life-energy. 

Thirdly, prohibition of parenthood 
is often necessary in the interest of 
Society. Physically or mentally de- 
fective children are of no use to Society 
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—they are indeed a burden upon it, 
both in times of peace and in times of 
war. They are often not only unpro- 
ductive—they actually handicap the 
progress of useful citizens by competing 
with them in the struggle for existence ; 
and indeed, with our modern extreme 
humanitarianism, we often pamper the 
weed to the detriment of the useful 
plant. To give only one example, the 
average annual sum expended in this 
country cn the education of the men- 
tally defective child who can never 
become a useful citizen is many times 
that spent on the normal child. 

Even with healthy parents, the 
limitation of offspring will always be 
necessary, for many reasons: 

1. To prevent debility in the mother 
due to too frequent child-bearing. The 
period of pregnancy and suckling should 
last eighteen months, and most mothers 


1See Lysistrata, by A. M. Ludovici (‘‘ To-day 
and To-morrow ”’ Series). London 1924. 
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need nine months’ rest before they 
begin again the strain of another 
reproductive cycle. The optimum in- 
terval between births is from two to 
three years. 

2. If the mother is debilitated by 
too frequent pregnancies, the unborn 
child is enfeebled by its mother’s debil- 
ity—it is robbed of its birthright 
before it comes into the world. 

3. The first two years of a child’s 
life are critical years, and during this 
time it need its mother’s undivided 
attention. If babies are born at too 
frequent intervals, the attention of the 
mother must be divided between her 
babies and both may suffer. 

4. At present the number of children 
in a family should be limited in accord- 
ance with the economic resources of the 
family, but when Society assumes the 
support of mothers and children this 
reason for contraception will disappear. 

Even the most cursory study of vital 
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statistics demonstrates the wasteful- 
ness of excessively large families. As 
the size of the family increases from 
two upwards, the death-rate of the 
children increases at first slowly, and 
then very swiftly... This is partly 
explained by the fact that in our 
present Society, increased size of a 
family often means shortage of food ; 
but, even when Society provides the 
material sustenance, it will be difficult 
to provide the necessary attention ; 
and, even if this is attained by enlisting 
the services of other women who are 
not engaged in attending to children of 
their own, it will be impossible to 
guard the mother and child against the 
debility produced by too frequent 
motherhood, unless indeed we _ pick 
some women out to be breeders, and 
relieve them of all other activities so 
as to reduce the strain on their energy 


1 See Gewollte und ungewollte Schwankungen der 
weiblichen Fruchtbarkeut. By Dr P. W. Siegel. 
Berlin 1917. 
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as far as possible. The bees have done 
something of this sort---1t is not im- 
possible, though I think it is unlikely, 
that mankind may follow their example. 


In the future as I see it, contracep- 
tion will be universally practised by all 
normal people. The best advice on 
this subject will be obtainable by all 
from the doctors. The doctor of the 
future will have a greater knowledge 
of sex-matters than has the doctor of 
to-day. Every Medical School will 
have its chair of Sexual Science, such 
as exists to-day at the University of 
K6nigsberg ; every large city will have 
its Institute of Sexual Science, such as 
exists to-day in Berlin under the 
leadership of its founder, Dr Magnus 
Hirschfeld. The medical student will 
be trained in sexology, and part of his 
training will deal with contraception. 
He will be able to advise his patients 
which contraceptive methods are trust- 
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worthy and which are untrustworthy, 
which are harmful and which are harm- 
less, and in particular he will advise the 
method most suitable in any given case. 

To-day the methods of contracep- 
tion most commonly used are untrust- 
worthy and even harmful. There are 
trustworthy aid harmless methods, but 
the public finds it difficult to learn 
them. When married people ask their 
medical adviser for information, he 
may refuse owing to some religious or 
social prejudice ; often, with the best 
will in the world, he cannot help; he 
himself does not know, for in his medical 
school he has been taught nothing 
about it. The patient, unable to get 
information from her doctor, goes to a 
nurse or to some other lay person for 
advice. Now, incompetent in this 
matter as the untrained doctor may 
be, the non-medical adviser must be 
even worse; for no non-medical 
person, at the present day, receives a 
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training which renders him or her com- 
petent to make the necessary psycho- 
logical and physical examination, arrive 
at the correct interpretation of the find- 
ings, determine the contraceptive most 
suitable for a given patient, and give 
the necessary instruction as to its use. 
The student of sexology is surprised 
and alarmed at the extent of ill-health 
due to faulty methods of contraception. 
In the future, with the progress of 
preventive medicine, much of this will 
be avoided. 

The best contraceptive advice will be 
available from almost all medical prac- 
titioners ; only those will refuse to give 
it who still retain some outworn preju- 
dice, and they will probably find their 
practice confined to patients as illiberal 
as themselves. 

The best contraceptive information 
will be available at all state health- 
centres, and at the hospitals and centres 
for treatment of disease, which will be 
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far less numerous then than now. 
Mankind is gradually learning the 
practical truth of the adage Prevention 
ts better than cure. 

The doctor of the future will be more 
concerned with the prevention of 
disease than with its cure, and will 
probably gct a retaining-fee for keeping 
each person or group of persons well, 
instead of being paid only when they 
are ill. At present! we make it the 
doctor’s intcrest to keep his patient ill 
as long as possible, and it is a testimony 
to the high degree of development of 
man’s social sense that the medical 
profession work, for the most part, 
against their own interests. In the 
future, however, the doctor will have 
an additional stimulus to keep people 
healthy—he will do it to save himself 
unnecessary work, 

The rapid growth of health centres 


1 See Introduction to The Doctor’s Dilemma, 
by G. Bernard Shaw. 
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for mothers and babies, and the forma- 
tion of health leagues, are encouraging 
signs. Germany has led the way with 
the establishment of official Advisory 
Centres on questions relating to Mar- 
riage. We in this country will adopt 
these later on—much later on, possibly ; 
but they are bound tocome. They may 
develop out of our present birth-control 
centres, institutions which are inevit- 
able and very useful in the absence of 
other sources of information on the 
subject, but which in their present form 
will, I think, prove only a temporary 
expedient. 

The birth-control centre as we know 
it to-day has one great disadvantage. 
It is difficult for it to reach the persons 
who are /east fit for parenthood—many 
more of these would be reached uf the 
information were obtainable at hospi- 
tals, infirmaries, asylums, and prisons. 

Contraceptive knowledge may be, 
and undoubtedly often is, used for 
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selfish ends. Many persons avoid 
parenthood simply because they want 
to have a ‘ good time’. The best way 
to overcome this tendency is to educate 
people better in their duty to Socicty 
and to establish a public opinion which 
wil] regard the production of desirable 
children as a social service of primary 
importance. But there is no hope of 
establishing such a _ public opinion 
unless or until it is made quite clear 
that the procreation of defective children 
is a grave offence against Society. 

Many persons fear that the increasing 
practice of contraception is having, or 
may have, dysgenic effects, because it 
is at present used more widely by those 
who have a strong sense of social duty 
than by the irresponsible and reckless. 
It is impossible to withdraw the know- 
ledge of contraception from those who 
have it, even if we wished to do so. 
But we can, and I think we should, 
correct this one-sided application of 
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what is in itself useful knowledge, by 
making information available to those 
who need it and do not possess it 

In the future the information will be 
specially directed to those who need it 
most ; while persons who are fit for 
parenthood will be encouraged to have 
a moderate number of children—the 
optimum number varying from family 
to family, from community to com- 
munity, and from time to time. 

One frequently hears the opinion 
expressed that widespread dissemina- 
tion of contraceptive knowledge is 
harmful, in that it facilitates pre- 
marital and extra-marital intercourse. 
It is true that the removal of the fear 
of pregnancy may lead some persons 
to a sexual freedom from which they 
would otherwise be deterred; on the 
other hand, this knowledge, by facilita- 
ting early marriage, is likely to diminish 
irregular unions. And it will certainly 
prevent many men from being driven 
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to extra-marital relations through fear 
of adding to their family. On the whole, 
I think dissemination of contraceptive 
knowledge will prevent at least as much 
irregularity as it will cause. 

A certain amount of reproduction 
will probably be carried on artificially. 
Already artificial insemination is quite 
commonly performed by  animal- 
breeders and is not infrequently carried 
out in human beings. This will prob- 
ably be increasingly employed for im- 
pregnating women who do not desire 
to mate in the ordinary way, and for 
obtaining large numbers of children 
from specially desirable fathers. 

It is probable that young embryos— 
of good heredity on both sides—will 
often be removed from the uterus of 
the original mother and grown in the 
uterus of other women who volunteer 
for the service, or perhaps even in the 
uterus of other animals.:| Such trans- 


1See Daedalus, by J. B. Haldane. (‘‘ To-day 
and To-morrow ”’ Series). 1924. 
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ferences have already been successfully 
carried out by the experimental biolo- 
gist, and this method of Ectogenesis is 
likely to be applied sooner or later in 
the human being. 

Ectogenesis may even go further. In 
the case of the accidental death of a 
woman particularly suitable for parent- 
hood, her reproductive glands may be 
transplanted into a female animal 
which has already had its own repro- 
ductive glands removed. Artificial 
fertilization with human spermatozoa 
would then give rise toa human embryo 
which would be incubated and brought 
to birth by the animal host. Only a 
few months ago a French scientist ! 
announced that he had succeeded in 
performing such a transplantation and 
fertilization, in a female monkey ; and, 
at the moment of writing, the birth of 
a human child from the siman mother 
is eagerly (if somewhat sceptically) 


1 Dr Serge Voronoff, of Paris, 
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awaited. But whether this particular 
scientist has succeeded or not, there can 
be little doubt that the thing will be 
achieved sooner or later. 

Sterilization and contraception will 
cause deliberate abortion to become 
much less frequent. Abortion 1s to 
be condemned. -it iS a very serious 
interruption of a physiological cycle, 
and must always be a considerable 
strain on a woman’s health, even if it is 
carried out under the best conditions. 
Carried out, as it usually is to-day, 
clandestinely, i 7s very dangerous and 
productive of a very great amount of 
ill-health. In most civilized communi- 
ties to-day, abortion (unless in the 
presence of very grave disease in the 
mother) is illegal, and so no doctor with 
any reputation to lose will undertake 
it. It is, therefore, usually carried out 
by incompetent persons, whether medi- 
cal or non-medical, and generally under 
conditions which leave much to be 
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desired. While it remains illegal this 
state of affairs is likely to continue. 
Soviet Russia has legalised abortion 
during the first three months of preg- 
nancy ; and permits it to be carried 
out in public hospitals under the most 
perfect conditions; and maternal 
mortality and ill-health there may be 
expected to decrease. This example 
will probably be followed by other 
countries; but eventually abortion 
will, I think, be permitted only in the 
few cases in which it is the less of two 
evils—where contraception has failed, 
or has not been practised, and in which 
it 18 very undesirable that the child 
should be born. 

Somewhat later than the legal recog- 
nition of abortion, will perhaps come 
the legal adoption of infanticide. 

Citizens would be sterilized or en- 
couraged to use contraceptives if it 
were undesirable that they should have 
children. If by accident conception 
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occurred, recourse might be had to 
legalized abortion. But when any child 
were born deficient, it would be de- 
stroyed at birth—or as soon after 
birth as its deficiency became unmis- 
takeable. Infanticide would at first 
be opposed on the grounds that mis- 
takes might be made, or that it might 
be used for putting out of the way 
children who were, for some unworthy 
reason, not wanted. The possibility 
of abuse or error is inseparable from 
the most useful of social institutions, 
but eventually effective safeguards 
would be arranged. It is probable that 
defective babies would be examined by 
a carefully chosen board of medical 
experts who would consider the case 
and then decide the verdict. They 
would be no more hable to error than, 
say, the judges of to-day who decide 
whether a man charged with murder is 
to be executed or not, or the doctors who 
decide for or against a Serious operation. 
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Later still, Society will probably exer- 
cise the right of painlessly destroying 
persons who are a menace to it, either 
physically or otherwise. Such execu- 
tions, and indeed all deprivation of life 
or liberty, will be carried out in a spirit, 
not of punishment, but of prevention. 

But long before the adoption of 
infanticide, Society will have recog- 
nized and legalized the citizen’s right 
to suicide, or euthanasia, at his own 
request. With the gradual decline in 
the belief in the supernatural, and the 
gradual shifting of the centre of gravity 
from a future life to this one, it will be 
recognized that, if an individual no 
longer finds sufficient happiness in life, 
he or she has a perfect right to abandon 
it. Suicide will probably be much more 
frequent than at the present day, but 
it will occur more often on account of 
incurable illness, and not so often, as 
at the present day, because of sexual 
unhappiness. It will take the form, 
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not of painful and difficult self-execu- 
tion, but of an easy and agreeable 
induction of artificial sleep, from which 
the patient will not wake. 

There will be an interesting and 
important change in the Society of the 
future—the average age will be greater 
than that to-day. There will be fewer 
babies and children in proportion to 
the active adult population, and a 
greater number of old people. Men and 
women will probably live to a greater 
age, partly because of decreased com- 
petition in the struggle for existence on 
the part of excessive numbers of babies, 
partly owing to advances in medical 
science, and partly to the fairly general 
practice of ‘‘ Rejuvenation ’’—cither 
by grafting or irradiation of organs or 
by injection of organic extracts. 
Whether or not the actual span of life 
is increased by this method, the period 
of efficiency certainly will be. 


1Sece inry book Ikejuvenation. London 1924, 
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IV 


With better sex-education and im- 
proved facilities for normal mating soon 
after maturity, we may expcct that the 
vast majority of mankind will find 
happiness in a normal union. 

But, owing to inborn glandular defect 
or to mistakes in education which lead 
to psychological disorders, there will 
probably remain an ever-diminishing 
number of sexua]ly abnormal persons, 
for whom normal mating is impossible. 

These abnormals will be regarded as 
the victims of an inborn or acquired 
defect, for which they will not be held 
responsible. The sexual rights of other 
citizens, and especially of children, 
must be protected; and if such ab- 
normals infringe these rights, they will 
be subjected to some sort of preventive 
treatment, whether by medical means, 
by segregation, or in the last resort by 
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painless death. But there will be no 
attempt to pumsh them for conduct 
which, it will be recognized, is the 
result of physiological or psychological 
disorder, and for which, therefore, they 
cannot be held responsible. 

Lhe young must be protected, far more 
carefully than they are to-day, from 
seduction by persons of either sex, 
whether normal or abnormal, and 
whether the seducer is a relative or not. 

But so long as the sexual rights of 
others are not interfered with, and no 
undesirable children result, the sexual 
relations of two mutually consenting 
adults will probably be considered the 
private concern of the two individuals 
involved. We shall cease to persecute 
the unfortunate abnormals; and in- 
stead, we shall endeavour to cure them. 
Where cure is impossible, we shall not 
interfere with their rights as long as 
they do not interfere with the mghts 
of others. 
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HYMEN 
V 

My prophecy is at an end. I make 
no claim to omniscience or infallibility. 
I claim only a fair amount of intelli- 
gence, a certain capacity for objectivity 
which one does not meet in one’s fellows 
as often as one could wish, a high ethical 
standard, a well-developed social sense, 
and a real desire for the increase of 
human happiness by the removal of 
unnecessary causes of suffering. 

It may be that in many details the 
changes I look forward to would prove 
less useful than I suppose. It maybe that 
new discoveries will lead to new condi- 
tions which will alter our social needs. 

Whether I am right or wrong in 
detail is of no particular importance. 
I have no desire to persuade others to 
accept my standards: I aim only to 
stimulate them to think for themselves, 
and to endeavour to arrive at rational 
standards of their own, based, not on 
superstition, but on the fullest know- 
ledge that they can obtain. 


TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


Each, pott 8vo, boavds, 2/6 net 


THs serles of books, by some of the 

most distinguished English thinkers, 
scientists, philosophers, doctors, critics, 
and artists, was at once recognized 
as a noteworthy event. Written from 
various points of view, one book frequently 
Opposing the argument of another, they 
provide the reader with a stimulating 
survey of the most modern thought in 
many departments of life. Several 
volumes are devoted to the future trend 
of Civilization, conceived as a whole; 
while others deal with particular pro- 
vinces. It is interesting to seein these 
neat little volumes, issued at a low price, 
the revival of a form of literature, the 
Pamphlet, which has been in disuse for 
many years. 


Published by 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
Broadway House : 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.4 


ame 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


FROM THE REVIEWS 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘ An entertaining 
series Of vivacious and stimulating studies of 
modern tendencies.” 

Spectator: ‘‘ Scintillating monographs . . . that 
very lively and courageous series.”’ 

Observer: ‘‘ There seems no reason why the 
brilliant To-day and To-morrow Series should 
come to an end for a century of to-morrows. 
At first it seemed impossible for the publishers 
to keep up the sport through a dozen volumes, 
but the series already runs to more than two 
score. A remarkable series .. .” 

Daily Telegraph: ‘‘ This admirable series of 
essays, provocative and brilliant.” 

Nation: ‘ We are able to peer into the future 
by means of that brilliant series [which] will 
constitute a precious document upon the 
present time.’’—T. S. Eliot. 

Manchester Dispatch : ‘‘ The more one reads of 
these pamphlets, the more avid becomes the 
appetite. We hope the list is endless.” 

Ivish Statesman: ‘ Full of lively controversy.’’ 

Daily Herald : ‘‘ This series has given us many 
monographs of brilliance and discernment. 

The stylistic excellencies of this provocative 
series,.”’ 

Field : ‘* We have long desired to express the 
deep admiration felt by every thinking 
scholar and worker at the present day for this 
series. We must pay tribute to the high 
standard of thought and expression they 
maintain. As small gift-books, austerely yet 
prettily produced, they remain unequalled 
of their kind. We can give but the briefest 
suggestions of their value to the student, 
the politician, and the voter... .” 

New York World: ‘‘ Holds the palm in the 
speculative and interpretative thought of the 


age.” 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


VOLUMES READY 


Daedalus, or Science and the Future. 
By J. B. S. HALpANE, Reader in 
Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. 
Seventh tmpresston. 

“A fascinating and daring httle book.’ 
—Westninster Gazette. ‘‘ The essay is brilliant, 
sparkling with wit and = bristling with 
challenges.”’—Dritish Medical Journal. 

“Predicts the most startling changes.’’ 
—Morning Post. 


Icarus, or the Future of Science. Bvy 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. Fourth 
impression, 

“Utter pessimism.’ — Observer. “Mr 
Russell refuses to believe that the progress 
of Science must be a boon to mankind.’’— 
Mornine Post, “A stimulating book, that 
leaves one not at all discouraged.’’—Datiy 
Herald, 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Third unpression. 

““One of the most brilliant and thought- 
stimulating little books I have read—a better 
book even than Icarus.’’—Nation. ‘ Simply 
and brilliantly written.”—Nature. ‘In 
stabbing sentences he punctures the bubble of 
cruelty, envy, narrowness, and ill-will which 
those in authority call their morals.”’—-New 
Leader, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
tmpression. 


‘‘Mr Haldane’s brilliant study.’’—Times 
Leading Article. ‘‘ A book to be read by every 
intelligent adult.”"-—Spectator. ‘‘ This brilliant 
little monograph.” —Daily News. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F. C. S. ScuiLtLter, D.Sc., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Second 
impression. 


*‘They are all (Daedalus, Icarus, and 
Tantalus) brilliantly clever, and they supple- 
ment or correct one another.’”—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. ‘‘ Immensely valuable and 
infinitely readable.”—Dutly News. ‘‘ The 
book of the week.’’—Spectator. 


Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F,. C. S. SCHILLER, D.Sc. 
“We commend it to the complacent of al} 
parties.”—Suiurday Review. ‘‘ The book is 
small, but very, very weighty; brilliantly 
written, it ought to be read by all shades of 
politicians and students of politics.’’— York- 
shire Post. ‘‘ Yet another addition to that 
bright constellation of pamphlets.’’—Spectator. 


Quo Vadimus? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.Sc.,, 
Second Iinpression. 


‘A wonderful vision of the future. A book 
that will be talked about.”—Darly Graphic. 
‘‘A remarkable contribution to a remarkable 
series.’”’-—Manchester Dispatch. ‘ Interesting 
and singularly plausible.”—-Datly Telegraph. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C. E. M. JoAp. Second impression. 


‘* His provocative book.”’—Graphic, 
‘““ Written in a style of deliberate brilliance.’’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. ‘' As outspoken 
and unequivocal a contribution as could well 
be imagined. Even those readers who dissent 
will be forced to recognize the admirable 
clarity with which he states his case. A book 
that will startle ’—Datly Chrontcle. 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovici, author of “‘A Defence of 
Aristocracy,’ etc. Second impression, 

“A stimulating book Volumes would be 
needed to deal, in the fullness his work pro- 
vokes, with all the problems raised.”’—Sunday 
Times. ‘' Pro-feminine but anti-feministic.” 
—Scotsman, ‘Full of brilliant common- 
sense. ’’—Observer. 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 
Mrs BERTRAND RUSSELL. With a 
frontispiece. Th1vd impression. 


An answer to Lyststratu. ‘‘ A passionate 
vindication of the rights of woman.”— 
Manchester Guardian, ‘‘Says a number of 


things that sensible women have been wanting 
publicly said for a long time.’”’—Dazly Herald, 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. Fournier D’ALBE, 1).SC. 

‘‘ A worthy contribution to this interesting 
series. A delightful and thought-provoking 
essay.”— Birmingham Post. ‘There is a 
special pleasure in meeting with a book like 
Hephaestus. The author has the merit of really 
understanding what he is talking about.” 
— Engineering. ‘““An exceedingly clever 
defence of machinery.’”’-—Architects’ Journal. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


The Mongol in our Midst: a Study of 
Man and his Three Faces. By F. G. 
CROOKSHANK, M.D., F.R.C.P. With 28 
Plates. Second Edition, revised. 

‘A brilliant piece of speculative induction.” 
—Saturday Review. “* An extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive book, which will reward 
careful reading.’’-—Sunday Times. ‘‘ The 
pictures carry fearful conviction.’’-—Daztly 
Herald, 

The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S., F.R.C.S. Introduction 


by F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. 
‘“‘Eminently suitable for general reading. 
The problem is fairly and lucidly presented. 
One merit of Mr Wright’s plan is that he tells 
people what, in his judgment, they can best 
do, here and now.’’—From the Introduction. 
Pygmalion, or the Doctor of the Future. 


By Rh. McNair WILSON, M.B. 

“Dr Wilson has added a brilliant essay 
to this serics.’”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 
*“ This is a very little book, but there is much 
wisdom in it ’—-Evening Standard. ‘No 
doctor worth his salt would venture to say that 
Dr Wilson was wrong.’”’—Datly Herald, 

Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By H. 5. JENNINGS, 
Professor of Zoology, Johns Hopkins 
University. Second impression. 

‘** This volume is one of the most remarkable 
that has yet appeared in this series. Certainly 
the information it contains will be new to most 
educated laymen. It is essentially a discussion 
of ... heredity and environment, and it 
clearly establishes the fact that the current 
use of these terms has no_ scientific 
justification.’”—Times Literary Supplement. 
“An exceedingly brilliant book.”’—New Leader, 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Narcissus: an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. With 109 illustrations. 
“A most suggestive book.”—WNation. 
‘Irresistible. Reading it is like a switchback 
journey. Starting from prehistoric times we 
rocket down the = ages.’’-—Datly News. 

*‘ Interesting, provocative, and entertaining.”’ 


—Q een, 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 

** Learned, sensible, and very well-written.” 
—Affible Hawk, 1. New Statesman, “ Very 
suggestive.’— J]. C. Squire, in Observer. 
“A very charming piece of work, 1 agree 
with all, or at any rate, almost all its con- 
clusions.”’—J. St Loe Strachey, in Spectator, 


Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE, author of “ Satan the 


Waster,’ etc. 

“We should like to follow the author’s 
suggestions as to the eflect of intelligence on 
the future of Ethics, Aesthetics, and Manners. 
Her book is profoundly stimulating and should 
be read by everyone.’’—Outivok. ‘‘ A concise, 
suggestive piece of work.’’-—Saturday Review. 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By BonamMy DoBREE, author of‘ Restor- 
ation Drama,” etc. 

‘‘A witty, mischievous little book, to be 
read with delight.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘‘ This is a delightfully witty book.’’ 
~—Scolsman. ‘‘In a subtly satirical vein he 
visualizes various kinds of theatres in 200 years’ 
time. His gay little book makes delightful 
reading.” —Nation. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Captain 


B. H. LIppELt Hart. 

‘““A companion volume to _ Callintcus. 
A gem of close thinking and deduction.” 
—Observer, ‘A noteworthy contribution to 
a problem of concern to every citizen in this 
country.”—Daily Chronicle. ‘' There is some 
lively thinking about the future of war in 
Paris, just added to this set of live-wire 
pamphlets on big subjects.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


“As might be expected from an inventor 
who is always so fresh, he has many inter- 
esting things to say.’’—Evening Standard. 
““The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
physicists. To them we look for visions, and 
we find them in this book.”—New Statesman. 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Sco1t 


STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 

“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas 
Mr Stokes’ dragon-lore is both quaint and 
various.’”’-—Morning Post. ‘‘ Very amusingly 
written, and a mine of curious knowledge for 
which the discerning reader will find many 
uses.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
E.S. P. HAYNES, author of “‘ Concerning 


Solicitors,’’ etc. 

‘‘ An interesting and concisely written book.’’ 
—Yorkshive Post. ‘‘ He roundly declares that 
English criminal law is a blend of barbaric 
violence, medieval] prejudices and modern 
fallacies. ... A humane and conscientious 
investigation.”—T.P.’s Weekly. ‘‘ A thought- 
ful book—deserves careful reading.’’—Law 


Times. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. Bv 
LIONEL R. McCotvin, author of ‘‘ The 
Theory of Book-Selection.”’ 


“ Discusses briefly, but very suggestively, 
the problem of the future of art in relation to 
the public.”—Saturday Review. ‘ Another 
indictment of machinery as a soul-destroyer 
.. . Mr Colvin has the courage to suggest 
solutions.”—Westminster Gazette. ‘‘ This is 
altogether a much-needed book.’’—New 
Leader. 

Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER, author of 
“The Reformation of War,’ etc. With 


8 Plates. 

“The forernost military prophct of the dav 
propounds a solution for industrial and 
unemployment problems. It is a bold essay 

. and calls for the attention of all con- 
cerned with imperial problems.”’—Datsly 
Lelegraph, ‘** Practical, timely, very inter- 
esting and very important,”—/jJ. St Loe 
Strachey, in Spectator, 

Atlantis, or America and the I*uture. 


By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 

‘“‘ Candid and caustic.’’—Observey. ‘‘ Many 
hard things have been said about America, 
but few quite so bitter and caustic as these.”’ 
—Daily Sketch. ‘‘ He can conjure up possi- 
bilities of a new Atlantis.”—Clarton, 

Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHEKTON, author 


of “ The Keal Ireland,” etc. 

A companion volume to Atlantis, “* Full of 
astute observations und acute reflections ... 
this wise and witty pamphlet, a provocation 
to the thought that is creative.”—Morning 
Post. ‘‘A punch in every paragraph. One 
could hardly ask for more ‘meat.’’’—Speciator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 


By GILBERT RUSSELL. 

‘‘ Expresses the philosophy of advertising 
concisely and well.’’—Observer. ‘‘ It is doubt- 
ful if a more straivhtforward exposition of 
the part advertising plays in our public and 
private life has been written.’”—AManchestey 
Guardian, 


Birth Control and the State: a Plea 
and a lorccast. By C. P. BLACKER, 
M.C., M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

“A very careful suminary.”’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘A temperate and scholarly 
survey of the arguments for and against the 
encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lancet. ‘‘ We writes lucidly, moderately, 
and from wide knowledge; his book un- 
doubtedly gives a better understanding of the 
subject than any other brief account we know. 
It also suggests a policy.’’—Saturday Review. 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 

‘This brilliant and provoking little book.” 
—Observer. “A significant and thoughtful 
essay, calculated in parts to make our flesh 
creep.”—Spectutor. ‘A brilliant writer, Mr 
Garrett is a remarkable man. He explains 
something of the enormous change the machine 
has made in life.”’——-Datly Express. 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 
By Joun GtLoaG, author of “ Time, 


Taste, and Furniture.” 

“An able and interesting summary of the 
history of craftsmanship in the past, a direct 
criticism of the present, and at the end his 
hopes for the future. Mr Gloag’s real con- 
tribution to the future of craftsmanship is 
his discussion of the uses of machinery.”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Plato’s American Republic. By J. 


DouGLAS WooDRUFF. Fourth unpresston. 
“Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue 
with devastating success. A gently malicious 
wit sparkles in every page.”—Sunday Times. 
** Having deliberately set himself au almost 
impossible task, has succeeded beyond belicf.’’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘Quite the liveliest 
even of this spirited series.”’—Observer. 
Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. By 
W. J. TuRNER, author of ‘‘ Music and 
Life.” Second tmpression. 

“A book on music that we can read not 
merely once, but twice or thrice. Mr Turner 
has given us some of the finest thinking upon 
Beethoven that I have ecver met with.’”— 
Eynest Newman in Sunday Times. “A 
brilliant essay in contemporary philosophy.” 
—Outlook. “ The fruit of real knowledge and 
understanding.”’—New Statesman. 

Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 


E. J. DENT, author of ‘‘Mozart’s Operas.” 
“In Orpheus Mr Turner made a brilliant 
voyage in search of first principles. Mr Dent’s 
book is a skilful review of the development of 
music. It is the most succinct and stimulating 
essay on music I have found. . . ."—Musical 
News. ‘* Remarkably able and stimulating.” 
— Limes Literary Supplement.‘ There is hardly 
another critic alive who could sum up contem- 
porary tendencies so neatly.”—Spectator. 
Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C. A. Mace, University of St. Andrew's. 
“An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.” 
—Morning Post. ‘ Places a nightmare before 
us very ably and _ wittily.”—Spectator. 
** Passages in it are excellent satire, but on 
the whole Mr Mace’s speculations may be 
taken as a trustworthy guide . . . to modern 
scientific thought.’—Birmingham Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs C. F. LEYEL, 


authors of ‘‘The Gentle Art of Cookery.” 
“This is a clever and witty little volume 
in an entertaining series, and it makes enchant- 
ing reading.”—VJ1mes Lrterary Supplement. 
‘Opens with a brilliant picture of modern 
man, living m a_vacuum-cleaned, steam- 
heated, credit-furnished suburban mansion 
‘with a wolf in the basement ’—the wolf of 
hunger. This banquet of epigrams.’’— 
Spectator. 
Procrustes, or the Future of English 


Ieducation. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 
** Undoubtedly he makes out a very good 
case.’—Datly Herald. ‘““This interesting 
addition to the series.’—Times E:ducitional 
Supplement. ‘ Intends to be challenging and 
succeeds in being so, All fit readers wil find 
it stimulating.’ — Northern Echo, 


The Future of Futurism. By Joun 
RODKER. 

““Mr Rodker is up-to-the-minute, and he 
has accomplished a considerable teat in writing 
on such a vague subject, y2 extremely ioter- 
esting pages.”-—T. S. dtret, in Nation, ‘' There 
are a good many things in this book which 
are of interest.”’— Times Literary Supplenent. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT, author of “ The 
Ienglish Secret ’’, etc. 

“The future of English is discussed fully 
and with fascinating interest.’”’— Morning 
Post, ‘Full of wise thoughts and happy 
words.”—Times Literary Supplement. ‘“' His 
later pages must stir the blood of any man 
who loves his country and her poetry. J. C. 
Squive, in Observer. ‘‘ His finely-conceived 
essay .’”—Manchester Guardian, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CiRISTIAN BARMAN. 

“A really brilliant addition to this already 
distinguished series. The reading of Balbus 
will give much data for intelligent prophecy, 
.and incidentally, an hour or so of excellent 
entertainment.’’—Spectutor. ‘‘ Most readable 
and rcasonable. We can recommend it 
warmly.”——New Statesman. ‘‘ This intriguing 
little book.” —Connoisseur. 

Apella, or the Future of the Jews. Ly 
A QUARTFFRLY REVIEWER, 

““ Cogent, because of brevity and a magni- 
ficent prose style, this book wins our guict 
praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series, and should not be mussed.’’ 
—Spectator, ‘“‘A notable addition to this 
excellent serics. Iiis arguments are a provoca- 
tion to fruitful thinking.”—Morning Post. 
The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By CoLium. 

“It has substance and thought in it. The 
author is very much alive and responsive to 
the movements of to-day.”—Spectutor, “A 
very interesting account of the work of Sir 
Jagadis Bose.’’—-Oajord Alagazime, — “* bhas 
caught the spirit of the eastern conception of 
world movements.’ —Cafleutta Statesman, 
Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Third impression, 

‘“‘Goes uncommonly well, and deserves 
to.”’——Obdserver. ‘' Not for squeamish readers.” 
—Spectator. ‘‘ No more amusingly unexpected 
contribution has been made to this serics. 
A deliciously ironical affair.’’— Bystander. 
*‘ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police 
will allow.”’—New Statesman, ‘* Humour and 
style are beyond criticism.’’—Irish Statesmun. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CARLILL. 


“* Devotes a specially lively section to the 
herd instinct.’”’—VJimes. ‘‘ Clearly, and with 
a balance that is almost Aristotelian, he 
reveals what modern psychology is going to 
accomplish.’’—New Statesman. ‘‘ One of the 
most brilliant and important of a remarkable 
series.”’—Westminster Gazelle. 

Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SYLVIA PANKHURST. 

*‘ Equal to anything yet produced in this 
brilliant series. Miss Pankhurst states very 
clearly what all thinking people must soon 
come to believe, that an international language 
would be one of the greatest asscts of civiliza- 
tion.”’—Spectator. ‘A most readable book, 
full of enthusiasm, an important contribution 
to this subjyect.”—TJnternational Lunguage. 

Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W. N. SuLtivan, author of “A 


History of Mathematics.”’ 

““So packed with ideas that it is not possible 
to give any adequate résumé of its contents.” 
—Times literary Supplement. ** His remark- 
able monograph, his devastating summary of 
matcrialism, this pocket Novui Ovganum."’— 
Spectator, “‘ Possesses a real distinction of 
thought and manner. It must be read.’’— 
New Statesinan. 

Apollonius, or the Future of Vsychical 
Research. By E. N. BENNETT, author 
of ‘‘ Problems of Village Life,’ etc. 

‘‘ A sane, temperate and suggestive survey 
of a field of inquiry which is slowly but surely 
pushing tothe front.”—7imes Literary Suppie- 
ment. “ His exposition of the case for psychic 
research is lucid and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
“Displays the right temper, admirably con- 
ceived, skiliully executed.’”—Liverpool Post. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 

** Both his wit and his expertness save him 
from the nonsensical-fantastic. There is 
nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.”-— Daily News.  ‘' He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but it is so 
delightfully funny that it is well worth the 
price, and there really are sensible ideas 
behind the jesting.”’—Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and 


To-Morrow. By Davip OCKHAM. 

‘** A valuable and exceedingly interesting com- 
mentary on a vital phase of modern develop- 
ment.”’—Daily Llerald. ‘‘ Vigorous and well- 
written, eminently  readable.’’ —- Yorkshire 
Post. “‘He has said what one expects any 
sensible person to say about the ‘ trustifica- 
tion’ of the Press.” — Spectator. 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By Martin S. BRIGGS, F.R.1.B.A. 
“Tew of the 50 volumes, provocative and 
brilliant as most of them have been, capture 
our imagination as does this one.’’—~Datlv 
Telegraph. ‘‘ The historical part is as brilhant 
a picce of packed writing as could be desired.” 
— Daily Herold. ‘ Servesanationalend. The 
book is in essence a pamphict, though it has 
the form and charm of a book.’’—S/pectator. 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


‘* Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, 
none, 1 think is so weighty and impressive as 
this. Jt contains thrice as much matter as 
the other volumes and is profoundly serious.” 
—Dean Inge, in Evening Standard. “A 
deeply interesting and fair-minded study of 
the causes of war and the possibilities of their 
prevention. Every word is sound.’’—Spectator. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 
‘‘ Of absorbing interest.”— Daily Herald. ‘* No 
one, perhaps, has ever held the balance so 
nicely between technicalities and flights of 
fancy, as the author of this excellent book 
in a brilliant series. Between its covers 
knowledge and vision are pressed down and 
brimming over.’’—Spectator. 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 


NORMAN HAIRE. Second wnpression. 
‘Has something serious to say, something 
that may be of value. Dr. Haire is, fortunate 
ly, as Incid as he is bold "Saturday Remeiw 
“An clectrifying addition to the serics.” 
Sphere. ‘‘ Not cheerful reading. Yet in 
spite of this we feel that the book repays 
perusal.”’—-Spectator. ““A very goed book, 
brilhant, arresting.”’—Suxday Worker. 

Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. RussELL BRAIN. 

“A brillant exposition of the present 
position of the evolutionary hypothesis 
he writesclearly and tempcrately .”’—-Guardian 
‘*Should prove invaluable; a stimulating 
and well-written essay.’’—-Literary Guide 
His destructive criticism of the materialist 
and mechanist philosophy, biology, and 
physics is superb.’’—G. A.’s Weekly. 

The Next Chapter: the War against 


the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 

“This delicate and delightful phantasy 
presented with consummate art ’-—Spectatos 
“Short but witheringly  sarcastic.’’-— Feld 
‘““Admirably parodies the melencholy and 
superior tone of a history-book . . .’’—TZime: 
Literary Supplement. ‘A delicious skit 
on the newspaper ‘stunt’, and a_whole- 
some satire on some of the abiding weaknesscs 
of mankind .”’—--Datlv Velegraph. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Scheherazade, or the Future of the 


English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 
“An entertaining and stimulatmey book 
which no novel reader should fail to study ”’- - 
Osbert Sitweil in Daily Alarroy. ** A brilliant 
essay and, [ think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested 
critically in the novel.’’-—CGeoftry West, in 
Datly Herald. 
Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shake- 
speare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 

“To my disappointment I found mysel! 
in complete agreement with nearly all its 
author’s arguments. There is much that 
is vital and arresting in what he has to say.’’ 

~Nigel Play fairy, in venting Standard ‘With 
much that Mr Griffith says Tentirely agree ’ 
—Saturday Review. 

Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson. 


‘‘Not since the late T. W. IL. Crosland has 
enything like so amazing an indictment of 
Scotland appcared.”’—Westminster Ga zeite. 
‘*It is relentl.ss and terrible in its exposure 
of the realities that underhe the myth of the 
‘canny Scot’. I have found scarcely an 
exaggeration in the whole of this brilliant 
hook.”’-—Jrish Statesman. ‘As a piece of 
incisive writing and powerful, though re- 
strained, invective, Caledoma is specially 
notable .”’—Spectator. 

Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE, author of ‘Contemporary 


Scottish Studies ’, etc. 

‘A vigorous answer, explicit and implict, 
to Caledonia, tracing behind the scenes 
the development of a real Scottish renascence, 
Contains stuff for  thought.’’-—Spectator. 
“The book of a man genuinely concerned 
about the future.’’—Glasgow Néws. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 


By HAMILTON FYFE. 

‘“This is a good essay on the nature of 
government, or politics; it is well written 
and abounds in epigram. The student will 
find a thought-provoking presentation of 
his daily pioblems. This is a brave and 
sincere book.’’—L£conomic Revtew. ‘ Writes 
with a wide experience and an _ intimate 
knowledge. As stern a critic of our present 
Party system as any Tory could be.”—H. W. 
Nevinson, in Datly Heralt. 

Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. MORTON SHAND. 
‘A learned and amusingly written book on 
wine.”’—Datly Jzxpress. ‘“‘ An cntrancing 
little volume, prognosticating the future 
of wine and wine-drinking, from a social, 
commerical, and more especially a vinous 
point of view.” --Lrewer and Wine Merchant. 
Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 
By T. W. Jones, B.Sc., F.C.S. 

Chemistry asthe means of human emancipa- 
tion is the subject of this book. To-day 
chemistry is one of the master factors of our 
existence ; to-morrow it will dominate every 
phase of life, winning for man the goal of all 
his endeavour, economic freedom. It may 
also effect a startling change in mun himself, 

Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. 1. Wuyte. 

The ast ewyears have been a critical penod 
im the development of physics. We stand on 
the eve of a new epoch. Physics, biology, and 
psychology are converging towards a scientific 
synthesis of unprecedented iniportance whose 
influence on thought and social custom will be 
profound. This book interprets these events, 
and should be read in connexion with Gallto, 
by J. W. N, Sullivan, in this series. 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


Lares et Penates, or the Future of the 
Home. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


All the many forces at work to-day are 
influencing the planning, appearance, and 
equipment of the home. This is the main 
thesis of this stimulating volume, which con- 
siders also the labour-saving movement, the 
‘ideal’ house, the influence of women, the 
servant problem, and the relegation of aes- 
thetic considerations to the background. 
Disconcerting prognostications follow. 


Atalanta, or The Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. 


A survey of the present and future of 
sports from an original point of view. After 
an introduction on the neaning of sport 
and sportsmanship, chapters tollow on 
blood sports and on bloodless sports, covering 
a wide range of games and contests. A 
discussion of amateur and proicssional comes 
next, then a chapter on women in sport. 
A final section deals with the place of sport 
in the national life. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. Greie, D.Litt. 


A vigorous answer to Pomona (see page 12) 
in this series, full of revolutionary thought 
and highly critical of many modern ideas 
on the subject of English. The nature of 
language, grammar, the influence of America 
and of slang, public school English, dialect, 
and many other subjects are touched on in 
an illuminating fashion, 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


IN PREPARATION 


Morpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER HARRIS, M.D., B.Sc. 


What is sleep, and what place does it 
take in our life. This is the obscure question 
elucidated by the author. 


Hestia, or the Future of Home Life. By 
WINIFRED SPIELMAN. 


The future of family life is here considered 
with reference to the many forces at work 
to-day for the disruption of the home. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


How shall we deal with crime ? What is 
it? Crime and punishment. Crime and 
psychological healing. The prison system. 
All are treated in this luminous volume. 


The Future of Films. By ERNEST BETTS. 


The films to-day provide the author with 
data for a forecast of the revolutionary devel- 
opments to be expected in the near future 


The Future of Leisure. By C. E. 
M. JoAD, author of ‘‘ Thrasymachus”’. 


M. Maurois in The Next Chiupier (page 16) 
pictures the world at enmity through excess 
of leisure. Mr Joad puts the opposite point 
of view. 
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